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" For the” Youth's Companion. 
CROSS BETSEY, 
OR, THE UPS AND DOWNS OF LLFE. 

“Tf you would only just please to let me 
see the lady !” said a little beggar girl with 
an empty basket on her arm, to asurly cook, 
who opened the kitchen door at her knock. 

“See the lady, ha?” repeated Mrs. Betsey 
—as she made the other servants call her, 
and who was by no means the most amiable 
of her sex—‘See the lady, I guess! Aint I 
lady enough’for a little foot-pad like you to 
see? I tell you I’ve got no broken wittles, 
and if I had I wouldn’t give them to you, 
for henderin’ me when I’m up to my eyes 
in business. Now off with yourself about 


the quickest !” shouted Mrs. Betsey, shak- ‘ 


ing her stout fist in the face of the little girl. 
“Besides, Mrs. Walton isdressing to go out, 
and she don’t want to be hindered by such 
trash as you!” 

“Qh, then,” said the child, timidly, “if 
she’s soon going out I'll sit down on the steps 
and wait for her. I promised mother I 
wouldn't come home till I saw her.” 


“Well, that’s pretty well, too. Clear out 
or you'll freeze to death, for you hain’t more 
than half clothed. Your lazy mother ought 
to be ashamed of herself, sitting at home by 
the fire, all dressed up, and sending you half 
naked into the street to beg herdinner. It 
would do me good to broomstick her—the 
proud, lazy thing !” 

“Do you know my mother?” asked the 
child in amazement. 

“No, norjI don’t want too, neither!” re- 
plied Mrs. Betsey, tartly. 

“I thought you didn’t know her, if you 
ealled her proud and lazy. She’s the dear- 
est and kindest mother ever anybody had. 
The reason she don’t work now is because 
she is sick.” 

“Qh yes, beggars are always sick, or 
blind or lame, if you believe them; but 
their worst trouble islaziness. Youneedn’t 
contradict me; I hain’t been a cook in gen- 
tleman’s houses twenty years without larnin’ 
to read beggars through and through just 
like abook! Now off with you or I'll sturt 
you quicker than you want to go!” 

Betsey had really been hindered from her 
work in the kitchen, but surely it was no 
fault of the shivering child. Half a mo- 
ment would have sufficed to tell Mrs. Wal- 
ton that a child wished to speak with her, 
while jthe attempt to send her away had 
taken much longer. Betsey hadnever known 
want, had never been a mother, never felt 
the sweet spirit ot pity, so that she could 
hardly be said to have a woman’s heart in 
her bosom. She was a famous cook, and 
therefore, with all herfailings, always found 
8 good situation. She stepped back into 
her warm kitchen and stood shivering before 
the red coals in the grate. But the poor 
child in whose face she had shut the door, 
drew her tattered shawl about her shoulders, 
seated herself on the cold stone steps, and 
strove to draw down her short and tattered 
garments over her bare, blue limbs. She 
occasionally clapped her hands and stamped 
her little feet to keep’ them warm. Mrs, 
Betsey heard the noise, and her conscience 
not being quite easy, she stepped again to 
the door. 

‘Why don’t you run along, child, and get 
your basket filled, and not sit there ‘reez- 
ing?” 

“Why did you not let the poor thing in 
to warm herself?” asked Mrs. Walton, who 
that moment came to the door. ‘Does the 
chila want to see me?” 

Yes ma’am, of course, they all wants to 
see you; but it would take one servant’s 


me two dollars a week to do it. 


implied threats to be much alarmed by them; 


looked kindly in her face, and said, “Oh, 
you are the child I gave the pillow-case to 
—is your mother still sick ?” 

“Yes, ma’am; and she sent me here witha 
message.to you, but—” and she cast aglance 
at the cook,—*but she didn’t want any one 
else to hear it.” 

“Pho !” cried Mrs. Betsey,“‘your mother’s 
very sensitive tor a beggar woman! I don’t 
believe she wants anything of you in the 
world, ma’am but to beg more; and it is 
too bad thus to be hinderin’ a lady that 
ought to be this very minute making her 
calls. Time you're as old as I be, ma’am, 
you'll understand such folks better.” 

Mrs. Betsey’s hard-hearted counsel did 
not prevail. Mrs. Waltonentered thehouse 
again, and bade the child follow her to her 





fancy, ma’am, that you wouldn’t care to pay any more. She sold the piano and the more promising than any girlin the rustic 
If you did, watches and everything nice and used the school. 
ma’am, it’s what I won’t do for any lady !’»/money till it was all gone; and then—and finer, and, as she advanced towards maiden- 
and, placing her plump hands on her broad then—I had to go out a begging,” and poor hood, her advantages were better than those : ; 
hips, Mrs. Betsy looked defiance at her. |Ellie hid her bright face behind a corner of of any other. But the most curious never net, like that used for catching shad or sal- 
But Mrs, Walton was too well used to such |ber tattered shawl, as if it was an act of looked coolly onher or fancied that she des- | Mon. 
jshame to beg. 
80, going close up to the little beggar, she| “Ellie Blake !” exclaimed Mrs. Walton. PY one more tenderly than by Lucy Evans 
\“Can it. be?” and she wiped a tear from her 


eye. ‘How sick is your mother, Ellie?” 
“Not too sick to sit up, but sck enough 
not to work, and you kno’ is very sick 
for ladies who haven’t any Wusband to give 
them money !” 

“Dear child!” cried Mrs. Walton. “But! 
I must not keep you here. Take this little! 
gold piece and run straight home. Tell 


Evans who loved her at school in Hadley, 
and that 1 am just as happy to find her now 
as if she were the richest lady in town. At 
three o’clock I will be at your house,—44 
Bedford street, is it?” 


When Ellie had closed the chamber door 
and her little feet sounded on the stairs, 





own chamber. ‘Now, tell me,” she said, 
kindly, “the message your mother sent. 
What is your name ?” 

“Ellie Smith, ma’am; and when you gave 
me the nice pillow-cases, [ took them home, 
and mother read the name written on them. 
She said chat must have been your name 
before you were married, and that she once 
knew a young lady named Lucy Evans. 
Mother went to school with her long years 
ago,and loved herlikea sister. She thought 
perhaps you were she and that God had sent 
me to your door. My mother was Ellie 
Blake. She told me not to say this to you 
before the servants.” 

“Not Ellie Blake, of Hadley, surely,” 
asked the lady, in surprise. 

“Yes, ma’am, that was where my grand- 
father lived ; but he and grandma, and un- 
cle James, and aunt Emma are all dead now, 
and we’re alone, mother and I.” 

“But where is your father, my child.” 

“He is dead too. He went West after 
he fajled, to find us a new home, and we were 
going out there to live—so nice and funny, 
in a log cabin. But father got the chills 
and fever before he was ready to send for 
us, and had to come home. He was sick a 
very long time before he died, but we had 
everything nice, for mother taught music, 
till the baby got sick and then she couldn’t 
spare the time. She sat up all alonea great 
many nights, and then they both died. Un- 
cle Samuel, father’s brother, said he would 
bury them, but then mother must take care 
of herself and me. She went out again to 





time te wait upon these ’ere beggars. I 


her lessons some time, but now she can’t go 


Mrs. Walton removed her rich bonnet and 
shaw] and sat down in a rocking chair, with 
her hands folded and her eyes closed. She 


Her thoughts ran back to the days of her 
childhood ; and her rural home rose as if by 
magic before her vision. The low brown 
cottage with the velvet green sward stretch- 
ing down to the road,—the old well in full 
view with its long sweep and swinging buck- 
et,—the meadow dotted over by browsing 
cattle,—the barn with its rich harvests of 
grass and grain,—the stream where the cat- 
tle drank and where she and Ellie Blake, 
her fair-haired friend, built dams and sailed 
boats with their brothers, and waded with 
bare feet over the silver bottom. Then the 
spreading oak, beneath which a merry group 
played housekeeping every week through 
the long summer, and with the leaves of 
which they trimmed the school-house before 
that dreaded “examination day,” the acorns 
supplying them with cups and saucers. The 
old church on the hill-top, whose spire seem- 
ed to touch the clouds, (they had not seen 
St. Paul’s or St. John’s then,) the dear old 
minister who always said, “God bless you, 
children,” when he met them,—and the green, 
silent church yard, where he and most of 
his flock of that day now lay sleeping. All 
these scenes rose to her mind as they had 
not done for years before. But in the 
brightest of all these faded memories “stood 
out Ellie, the friend of her infancy and child- 
hood. So lovely, so gentle, and so good, 
could it be that she was beating alone the 





floods of adversity? She was born in the|had time to curl that head, had time to earn 


Her home was richer, her clothes 


time she came they were gone—chopped 
smack off !” 
“That was too badin you, Betsey,” replied 
the lady. “She is a lovely chiid, and none 
are too poor to wear the ornaments which 
God gives them.” 
“Oh, ma’ain, I do hate stuck-up airs in 
poor folks—pride, poverty, and laziness al 
ways goes together, ma’am.” 
“No, no, you’re mistaken there, my good 
woman. Suppose the five hundred dollars 
you have in Mr. Walton’s hands should be 
lost and your health fail you, you would then 
be poor enough ; but nobody would make 
me believe you were therefore more proud 
or lazy than now.” Qh, it is a sad thing to 
see the hearts of the™poor steeled against 
their fellows, when perhaps a step may bring 
them together in their sorrows. 

TO BE CONCLUDED NEXT 


WEEK. 


NEW WAY OF CATCHING A WHALE. 

The readers of the Companion are famil- 
jiar with the general method of catching 
whales by harpooning, but we doubt if they 





\pised them. She was beloved by all, but 


,whose station was so much humbler than her 
‘own as to make Ellie’s friendship seem like 
condescension. Before Ellie’s marriage her 


father lost most of his property through a 


jas before. Mrs. Walton and 


marriage altar. Each went herchosen way, 
and their lots were cast widely apart. All 


your mother that I am the very same Lucy| +14: Mrs. Walton had been able to hear 


from her at home, was that Ellie’s husband 
had failed and gone with his little family 
to try his fortune anew in a Western terri- 
tory. How often, in the great lonely city 
where she now dwelt, had the true-hearted 
woman turned away from the hollow friend- 
ships based on etiquette, and longer for one 
such sister spirit as Ellie Blake. She was 
too noble by nature to be ashamed of a poor 
relative or friend ; too grateful not to seize 





had no heart left for formal visits that day.'the first opportunity of returning some of 


the many kindnesses she had received from 
Ellie and her family. Moreover she was a 
Christian woman, and saw God’s hand in all 
these charges. She realized that it is He 
who lifteth up one and casteth down anoth- 
\er, and that prosperity as well as adversity 
are sent to try the heart. He had shower- 
ed his blessings on her, and in the fullness 
of her love, she scattered with one hand what 
she received with the other. She was nev- 
er restless under repeated calls even when 
the applicants were unknown to her; now 
she felt a double joy—she could relieve the 
needy and at the same time gratify her awn 
tender affection. Now did she truly thank 
God for wealth. 

Mrs. Betsey wondered what on earth 
could have detained her mistress at 
home, and gave several hints that she should 
like to know, but Mrs. Walton did not see 
fit to gratify her curiosity; so she set it 
down on the score she had already written 
against the “proud little beggar,” as she 
called Ellie. She ventured after dinner to 
tell the lady “she hoped she would not al- 
low herself to be imposed on; that this lit- 
tle tramp was forever in the street, and that 
when she first went begging she used to come 
with long ringlets as yaller as gold hanging 
down her back. I told her to go home and 
chop ’em off before she ever went a beggin’ 
agin. I told her how that a woman that| 





big house of the village, and had prospects/her own bread. So, sure enough, the next, 


dishonest creditor, but had enough left to live 
she parted at 
that place where so many fond hearts are 
severed never to be re-united on earth—the 


ever heard of catching one in a common 


Dr. Buckland gives an amusing ac- 
count of one killed by being entangled in a 
net, and the difficulty of deciding who was 
the owner of the dead body : 

“Once upon a time,” as Mr. Smith, one 
of the most experienced of the Folkestone 
fishermen, tells me, “a large whale appeared 
off Weymouth, and was seen by several fish- 
ermen. The affair was talked over at night 
in the public houses, and one of the compa- 
ny, who happened to have a new seine net 
which he had never used, was much taunted 
about it, and he was dared to go and net 
this whale with his new net. At first he 
took it as a joke, but, under the influence of 
beer, and chaff of his comrades, he stamped 
his hand on the table and said. 

“Well, bless me, if I don’t go and shoot 
the net after him, catch or no catch,” 

Accordingly a sentry was posted, and the 
next morning the whale was signalled as be- 
ing in the offing. So the owner of the new 
seine put.it into the boat, and, rowing quiet- 
ly along, shot the net round the unsuspic- 
ious whale. At last Master Whale put his 
nose into the net, and feeling something 
strange, charged against it, dragging men, 
boats and all alongwith him. He then 
plunged and dived suddenly and took the 
new seine net, rolled about his body, away 
with him, in spite of all the fishermen could 
do. They looked after him and the lost net, 
much as an angler looks into the water 
when a fine fish has escaped from his hook ; 
but, however, the whale was gone, and the 
would-be captors rowed home disconsolate 
and whaleless. 

“Some three or four days afterwards, as a 
coastguard was going his rounds in the dead 
of the night, he saw a huge black mass come 
rolling in with the tide; it did not look 
like a wreck, for a wreck has not a tail 
where with to flop the water as this object 
had. The coast guardsman waited till the 
tide turned, and as it went down he got near 
tothis strange object, which had got hard 
and fast among the rocks. He then saw it 
was & whale, and what was exceeding 
strange, the whale had a net entangled 
round about him in the most complicated 
manner. 

“First come, firstserved,” said the guards- 
man to himself, as he pulled out his knife 
and cut two great slashes in the whale’s fat 
sides, during which operation, (mark it, O 
reader) the whale kicked and evinced signs 
of life. The finder then shut up his knife 
and posted off with the news. Ofcourse, as 
there was a net round the whale, his identi- 
ty was established directly, and the owner. 
of the net claimed the careass because his 
net had found him. Meanwhile, when the 
dispute was still going on, the lord of the 

manor put in his claim, as it was found be- 

tween high and low water mark, gained it, 








and took possession of the whale, cut him 
up and boiled all the oil oat of him, getting 


| forty barrels, worth a lot of money; a 


there the matter ended. 
“Some weeks afterwards, as the coast- 
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was sitting on his ‘donkey’ (the term 
applied to the portable stool used by these 
men,)i@ respectable looking gentlemen walk- 
ed up to him, and said, ‘ 
“My man, don't you recollect the whale 


that found hereabouts some timesince?” 
“Yes sir,” said the man, “it was me as 
found him.” 


“Well, now, can’t you recollect whether, 
when you cut him (as they tell me youdid,) 
he kicked and winced the knife ?” 

“In course he did !"was the answer; “he 
nearly knocked the knife out of my hand 
with. his. tail,” 

“Well, then,” said the old gentleman, 
bristling up all ofa sudden, “now, I ama 
lawyer, and mind that you tell me thesame 
story to-morrow, sir; for as sure as to-mor- 
row comes, you will have to swear that in 
court.” 

On the morrow the coast guardsmanswore 
that the whale was alive when first he saw 
him on shore, and that he knew it by the 
knife test, as stated above. It wasnow the 
lord of the manor’s turn to sing small, for 
he could not claim a thing if cast up alive. 
He had to refund the money he got for the 
oil, having taken all his trouble for nothing; 
so that, afer all, the owner ofthe new seine 
caught his whale, got his new net back, and 
nearly a hundred pounds besides.” 


—— -e-— 


GATHERING WILD RICE. 


A correct knowledge of the history of 
Awerica, should be an accomplishment of 


every boy and girl in the United States. 
This is very easily acquired in these days 
when there are so Miany books for youth 
written upon this subject. The best of the 
kind however, and the most comprehensive, 
is the series by Jacob Abbott, entitled 
American History. It ispublished by Shel- 
don & Co., of New York, and the volumes 
are for sale at most of the book stores. We 
this week take from the first volume, the 
title of which is “Aboriginal America,” the 
cut printed on our first page. It represents 
Indians gathering wild rice. Here is ades- 
cription of the peculiarities of its growth, 
and the manner in which it is gathered: 

Several species of rice were found indi- 

enous to America, Rice is the most pro- 

Co dee food-bearing plant, for the use both 
of men and animals that isknown. It grows 
wild in the water in low and swampy lands 
along the borders of the rivers in tropical 
countries. Countless millions of birds gath- 
er over all the region where it grows in the 
season of its ripening, and multitudes of oth- 
er animals, such as gainaccess to the ground 
when the water subsides, live upon it. - 

The [ndians used to gather it by sailing 
in through the midst of it in their canoes, 
where bending down the heads of the rice, 
they would beat off the grains into the boat 
by means of a sort of threshing stick made 
for the purpose. 





THE FAMILY. 


For the Companion. 
GIANTS. " 

Many buoks have been written about 
giants. Ifwebelievesome of them there were 
men in former times upon the earth, who 
measured fifteen and even twenty feet in 
height. Modern discoveries however, prove 
that such authors were mistaken, and that 
the bones that have been dug up in various 
parts of the world, and which at one time 
were supposed to be those of human beings, 
are but than the bones of quadrupeds. 

It is certain, however, that men of very 
great stature, far surpassing any we see 
about our streets, have existed in different 
countries, both in ancient and modern times. 
But they have been fewin number, and have 
never exceeded perhaps one in a million, in 
any part of the globe. 

The size of ancient tombs, of antique 
weapons, of bracelets worn on the wrists, 
of finger rings, and of the Egyptian mum- 
mi¢s, go to show that the stature of the hu- 
man race never greatly exceeded what it is 
at present. 

Still it cannot be denied that now and 
then, men of prodigious size have lived upon 

ur earth, Tae Bible gives an account of 
several such. Goliath, of Gath, whom Da- 
vid slew, was between ten and eleven feet in 
height. There was a giant in the reign of 
the Boman emperor Claudius, who measured 
10 feet in height. The man’s name was 
‘Galbara, he was brought to Rome from Af- 
rica. Maximinian, the Roman Emperor 
was eight feet high,some say eight anda half. 
‘Hé'was also of great bulk, and used the 
ibracelet of his wife as a ring for his thumb, 


of an ordinary man, John “Middleton, of 
Hale,England,born 1578, wasnine feet three 
inches in height. Patrick Cotter, the Irish 
giant, born 1761,wascight feet seven inches. 
His hand from the commencement)ofthe palm 
to thetop of the middle finger was twelve 
inches, and his shoe measured seventeen 
inches. He diedin September, 1806, in his 
46th year. 

Numerous instances of persons between 
seven and eight feet are on record, and it is 
not a very uncommon thiug to find whole fam- 
ilies ranging from six feet sixto six feet ten 
10 inchesin height. But persons below sev- 
en feet are not usually honored with the 
term gigantic, 

The people of Patagonia were once repre- 
sented as a race of giants, but modern voy- 
agers assure us that, with few exceptions 
they are not‘taller than the Americans or 
Europeans. 


—_-@-——_ 


THE AURORA BOREALIS. 


The north! the north! from out the north 
What founts of light are breaking forth 
And streaming up these evening skies, 

A glorious wonder to our eyes! 

It mounts, it spreads, it parts and plays 
In thousand forms, a thousand ways. 

The moon to hide her silver crown, 
Behind the hills is sinking down ; 

The silent stars more appear, 

To watch the blazing o’er their sphere. 
The north! the north! ah! who can tell 
What fires in thy cold bosom dwell, 

Or o’er the grand arcana know, 

Such scenery o’er the heavens to throw? 


It fades! it shifts! and now appears 

An army, bright with shields and spears, 
That, winding on in proud array, 

Up the blue heights pursue their way, 
With waving plumes and banners, where 
No eagle’s wing e’er cleaved the air. 

In serricd ranks they’re seen awhile ; 
Then, twining off, in thin defile ; 
Battalioned, now again they march 
Beneath the high, triumphal arch, 

And while the vast pavilion spreads, 
Gold fringed and tasselled o’er their heads, 
A zenith loop superbly holds 

Its emerald, green, and purple folds. 


*Tis changed! a city looms to sight, 
With towers and temples shining white ! 
Behind it snowy mountains rise— 
Before, a foaming ocean lies, 

And eager throngs impetuous sweep 
Fast downward to that yawning deep ; 
Then pressing on that crumbling shore, 
Drop off, and all are seen no more ! 
Their mansions melt in waning fire, 
While fast the mount and sea retire. 
The north! O, who can view aright 
But He who said ‘Let there be light” —~ 
Himself a glorious mystery, 

Throned in his calm eternity? 


——~-e 


TEA. 





We hope all of our readers desire 
to gain useful information in their story- 
reading, culling, like honey-bees, here 
and there a sweet, thus making pleasant 
things useful, We do not suppose many of 
them indulge in tea or coffee, for water gives 
such rosy cheeks and sweet breaths, that it 
is far the best drink for young people, but 
it won’t injure any one to know how tea is 
grown and prepared. 

The same plant produces all the varieties. 
The different times of gathering, and modes 
of preparation, cause all the difference in 
those kinds known by so many different 
names—bothof green and black. The leaves 
only are picked, and not the flowers; they 
are all rolled with the fingers. Those dried 
rapidly in iron basins over a fire, become 

en tea, while those thrown into very hot 
basins, then taken quickly out, exposed to 
the sun for a while, and afterwards dried 
over a fire, becomes black tea. 

The signification of some of the names by 
which teas are known, are as follows, mak- 
| ing due allowance for the changes and cor- 
ruption they undergo in form and sound, in 
i being Anglicized. . ‘‘Hyson” means ‘before 
| the rains,” or “flourishing spring’—that is 
early in the spring. Hence it is often call- 
ed “Young Hyson.” ‘Hyson Skin” is the 
refuse of the other kinds, the native term for 
which means “tea skins.” Refuse of a still 
coarser description, containing many stems, 
is called “tea bones,” ‘Bohea” is thename 
of the hills in the region where it is collect- 
ed. ‘“Pekoe,” or “Pecco,” means ‘white 
hairs’—the down on the tender leaves. 
“Pouchong,”—“folded plant.” “Souchong,” 
“small plant.” “Twankey” is the name of 
| @ stream in the province whence it is brought. 
“Congo” is from a term signifying labor, 
,from the care required in its preparation.— 
Taylor's Travels in China. 








JAPAN. 


The Japanese are courteous, affable,gentle- 
man-like and good natured; quite different 
‘from the description our interested friends, 
,the Duteh, gave of them. Jeddo, the cap- 
ital, is larger than London, and contains 3,- 
000, 000 people. The leading street is ten 
miles long, and closely packed with stuc- 





and big shoe was longer by » foot than that'coed houses.—Here are the palaces of 800, shanty, though’ with bat the feeblest hopes| Many expedients had been tried in the 


saa 

hereditary each.a sovereign in his 
dninion, bt comglled to reife in the 
capital r. 
s are made to hold 10, 000 
palace of the secular king 
aay a triple =i and gives 
lodging A ple. streets are 
spacious, clean, oul slaps no dirt, no smell, 
no street obstructions, In this country 
every cottage, temple, and tea-house, is sur- 
rounded by laid out with exquisite 
taste. Tea are found in every sha- 
dy nook or by pleasant rivers. The tea is 
served by the ministrations of damsels, who 
glide rapidly and noiselessly about, suspect- 
ing no indecorum and meaning none. 

trange that we ‘should have known so 
little of thismodern Atlantic, this beauteous 
isle set ina silver sea! Stranger still, that 
they should have worked out so perfect and 
yet so grotesque a species of civilization, 
like the devices on their own ware, odd and 
startling, but minutely finished off. Here we 
have two kings; one spiritual, who can 
trace up his lineage for 2,500 years—the 
other secular whocommands the forces, both 
dwelling in the same city like brothers. The 
Japanese seem tobe the most impressible 
nation on earth; whatever they see they 
imitate,—teleseopes, aneroids, steam en- 
gines, spy glasses, etc., and yet they have 
hitherto locked themselves up within an im- 
penetrable barrier.—-Prim. Ch, Miss. Mag. 

at 

PREPARING TO LIVE AND LIVING. 


I have been too much occupied in prepar- 
ing to live, and too little in living. I have 
read too much from curiosity, and for men- 
tal! gratification ;—I was literary, when I 
should have been active. We trifle too 
much. Let us do something for God. The 
man of God is a man of feelingand activity. 
I feel, aud would urge with all possible 
strength on others, that Jesus Christ is our 
ALL AND IN ALL.—Cecil. 








SCRAPS FOR YOUTH. 


—-e-_—_ 


A NEW YORE OUTCAST. 

No person knows whether he is able to 
resist evil of any kind unless he has been 
tempted to commit the evil and has not been 
overcome by it. Thispoor girl fell from her 
purity and habits, through the unholy 
inflaences of“@@@ companions who lured 
her into sin. She fell through temptation, 
and should be dealt with in charity, as what 
young lady can tell whether under the same 
circumstances her conduct would have been 
different. The love and. fear of God in the 
heart is the only absolute insurance against 
wicked actions, 


Most of those familiar with the East 
River Industrial School in New York, will 
remember a poor widow—a swill-gatherer 
—who lived in the notorious village of shan- 
ties near Forty-Second street, known as 
“Dutch Hill.” She owned a small shanty, 
which had been put up on some rich man’s 
lot as a squatter’s hut, and there, with her 
pigs and dogs and cats in the same room, 
she made her home. From morning till 
evening rhe was trailing about the streets, 
filling up her swill-cans, and at night she 
came back to this little dirty den, and spent 
her evenings—we hardly know how. She 
had one smart little girl who went to the 
Industrial School... As the child came back 
day by day, improving in appearance, sing- 
ing her sweet songs, and with new ideas of 
how ladies looked and lived, the mother be- 

n to be ashamed ofher nastyhome. And 
Reuneian entering one day, and finding 
to my surprise, pigs and rubbish cleared out, 
the walls wel} scrubbed, and an old carpet 
on the floors, and the mother sitting in state 
on achair! It was the quiet teachings of 
the school coming forth in the houses of the 

oor. 
! After a while the little girl began to get 
higher ideas of what she might become, and 
went out with another girl to a place in the 
West. She did well there, and was content- 
ed, but her mother was continually anxious 
and unhappy about her, and finally, after 
some years, forced her to return to thecity. 
She was now a very neat, active young girl, 
far above her mother’s condition, and the 
change back to the pig-shanty and Dutch 
Hill was anything but pleasant. The old 
woman hid away her best clothes to prevent 
her going back, and seemed determined to 
make her a swill-gatherer like herself. 
Gradually, as might be expected, we began 
to hear bad stories about our old scholar. 
The people of the neighborhood said she 
drank, and quarreled with her mother, and 
that she was frequenting houses where low 
company met, Another of the worst Dutch 
Hill girls—the daughter ofa drunkard; and, 
alas! one that the school had never been 
able to save—was constantly with her. Soon 
we heard that the other young girl had been 
sent to Blackwell’s Island, and that this one 
must be saved now, or she would be utterly 





lost. I went up at once to the old woman’s 


of doing anything, yet with many unuttered 
ers. Shaye that knows the career 


Some | before the street-girl of the city, can help 


breathing out his sou! in an agony of prayer 
for rr, | om the time of choioe comes ? 
Of a man—a young man, at least—you 
can seldom say absolutely, “Here, on the 
one side, is the road to ness, and there 
the road to hell!” There seems always for 
him a chance for return, for reform. But 
for the girl—the woman, once treading the 
paths of public sin—it seems as if all powers 
in heaven and earth conspired to press her 
down. All nature rises up to punish the 
fearful infraction of her laws, and*to hunt 
the offender with penalties. Not merely 
man—not merely society's sentence, though 
that is dreadful—but worse than that, the 


Divine economy, scourge her and say, “Since 
thou hast debased thyself to earn bread by 
unnatural means, thou shalt find double toil 
in earning it by any other means; and the 
woman’s heart which thou hast dishonored, 
shall turn upon thee with innumerable and 
terrible torments !” 

The world’s cold sentence on the prosti- 
tute—we are most sad as we confess it—is 
right. She is debased and outcast, con- 


exceptions, is lost already ! 
When [entered the shanty, the young 


sat on a box crooning and weeping. 

“Och, and why did [ iver tak ye from 
that sweet place—ye that was makin’ an 
honest woman of yoursel ! 


gone. Can't ye do somethin’ ?” 
‘Well, how is she doing now ?” 


brought three bad fellers last night, and she 
brak my own door in, and I tould ’em—says 


sich in my kin—and she was drunk—yes, 
yer honor, she, my own darlint, strak me, 
and wanted to turn me out—and now there 
she’s been sleepin’ all the mornin.’ Ach, 
why did 1 tak her out of her place !” 

Here the girl woke up, and sat up on the 
bed covering her face in shame. I said 


mother threw herself down on the floor, 
tears pouring down her cheeks. 
“Ach, darlint! my own swate darlint! 


ye wouldn't bring disgrace to yer ould mith- 
er and kK family ! e’ve had six genera- 
tions o 

this! Ach, ye wouldn’t come to yer ind on 
the Island, and be on the town! 
love of the Blessed Virgin, do give them all 
up, and say ye won't taste a drop—do dar- 
Vint !” 


The girl seemed obdurate; so I took up 


the shame and pain and wretched life and 
more wretched death before her. There is 
no need of delicacy in such cases, and the 
strongest old Bible Saxon words come home 
thedeepest. At last her tears began to flow, 
and finally she gave her full assent to break 
off from liquor and from her bad company 
—(it should be remembered she was only 
about sixteen!) and she would show her re- 
pentance by going back to the place where 
she was, if they would receive her. 
ly expected she would do so. But in a day 
or two she was in the office, and started for 
her old situation. Since that we have had 
a letter from her and her mistress, and she 
seems to be getting on wonderfully well. 
May God uphold her !—C. L. Brace. 


aqeseliiondanh 
PUNISHED FOR HIS FRIEND. 


It was a warm summer afternoon ; a laz 
breeze stole through the windows ofa little, 


curtains, and rustling the leaves ot the copy- 


ty or forty scholars of all ages were bend- 
ing over their writing, quiet and busy ; the 


the writers, wastheonly sound. But though 
so silent, this little, ligkt, hot school-room 
has its heroes. 

The bell rings for the writing to be laid 


day, the spelling, in which nearly all join. 
girl in a blue dress, whose bright. eyes and 


and means to keep it. 


lower end of the class, came to Eunice. 
The word was privilege. ‘P-r-i-v, priv—i, 
rivi—l-e-g-e, lege, privilege,” spelt Eunice, 


of the other end of the class, misunderstood, 
andpassedit. The little girl looked amazed, 
the bright color came into her cheeks, and 
she listened eagerly to the next person, who 
spelt it again as she had done. 

“Right,” said the teacher, “take your 
place.” 





to herself, the tears springing to her eyes as 


; her trials were not yet over. 


For the | have fallen on her. 


|to the master, she remained in her place 
|inwardly determined to get up again. But 


schoo! to keep out that arch-enemy of all 
teachers—Whisper. Atlength the follow- 
ing plan was adopted: The first whisperer 
was put upon the floor in the teacher’s desk, 
Here-he acted as a monitor ; as soon as he 
detected another, he took his sewt, and the 
next offender kept a sharp look-out to find 
some one to take his place ; for, at the close 
of the school, the scholar who had the whis- 
perer’s place was punished very severely— 
as the school-phrase was ‘‘took a feruling!” 
This plan appeared to operate very well ; 
every one dreaded being found last on the 
floor; but, though it secured an orderly 
school, many of the parents and scholars 
doubted its 7ustice. 

The boy who was on the floor, when Eu- 
hatea lost her place, was an unruly, surly fel- 


nature of woman itself, and the nature of|low, who had smarted for his faults often be- 


fore; and as school drew near its close, he 
began to tremble. The instant Eunice’s 
whispered complaint reached his ear, his 
face brightened up, he was safe now; and 
when the class was dismissed, he said, «Ku- 
nice whispered, sir.” 

Eunice rose, and in a trembling voice re- 
lated what she had said; but the teacher 
saw no excuse in it, and she was called to 
take the place of the ungenerous boy who had 


temptible ana useless, and we fear, with few | told of her. 


Books had been put away, and the wait- 
ing school looked on in sorrowfulness, as Eu- 


girl was asleep on the bed, and the mother | nice left her seat to take the dreaded pun- 


ishment. She was one of the best scholars; 
bright, faithful, sweet-tempered, and a gen- 
eral favorite. Every one felt that it was 


Ach, God bless | unjust; and many angry glances were cast 
your honor t*can yehelpher? She's a’most/at the boy who was mean enough to get a 


little girl punished, Overcome with shame 
and fear, she stood by'the side of the desk, 


“Och, (in a whisper.) your honor, she| crying bitterly, while the teacher was pre- 


paring to inflict the punishment. - 
At this moment a tall boy stepped out of 


I, I’m anhonest woman, and I never had ony | his seat, and going to the desk, said :— 


“Are you going to punish Eunice, sir ?” 

“Yes; I never break my rules!” the 
teacher answered. 

“We will not see her beaten!” said the 
boy, in an excited voice ; “‘thereis not a boy 
here, but that one, that would see her pun- 
ished! Beat me, sir, and keep your rule, if 


some few sober words to her, and then the} you must; but don’t touch this little girl !” 


The master paused ; the school looked on 
tearfully. 


“Do you mean to say you will take her 


will ye not list to the gintleman? Sure an’| punishment?” asked the teacher. 


“I do, sir;” was the bold reply. 
The sobbing little girl was sent to her 


honest people, and niver wan like|Seat ; and, withoutflinching, her friend stood 


and received the punishment that was to 
The school was dis- 
missed; and the boys paid him in admira- 
tion and praise for all he had suffered, while 
the grateful little girl blessed him from her 
heart for a noble and generous boy, who 


the sermon, and we both plead and pictured had saved her from the greatest shame and 


suffering. 

I said the little school had its heroes— 
and this was one of them. Do you not 
think this conduct admirable ? 





THE JEALOUS INDIAN. 
“I was very nearly killed by an Indian 
once,” said Washington Irving, one evening. 
When I was a young man, I was traveling 


T hard. in Canada with a friend. There were more 


Indians there then than there are white men 
now. One raw, chilly day, we were roving 
in a canoe on the St. Lawrence, with an In- 
dian for a guide. 


As we neared the spot where Ogdens- 
burgh now stands, he invited us to his wig- 
wam to get something to eat. Securing the 
canoe to the shore, we followed him a short 
distance to his hut, where we found his squaw 
busily cooking venison. Our guide motion- 
ed us to a seat bythe fire, and then pro- 


hot, district school-house, lifting the white |°eeded to drink a large quantity of whisky. 


My friend watched him closely, but I talk- 


books that lay open on all the desks. Thir- ed to his wife, who at first gave me short 


answers, glancing at her lord and master, to 
see if he listened, which he seemed not to 


voice of the master, ashe passed about among | 40; then she talked more freely. 


The squaw was very ugly, having the 
ever burdened look that you see among In- 
dian women ; so from half pity, as she took 
the large haunch from the fire, I rose to as- 


by; and now comes the last exercise of the sist her. At the same moment her jealous 


husband raised a large club, striking me on 


At the head of the class is adelicate little | the head a blow that made me fall insensi- 


ble at his feet. As he was about to re- 


attentive air show tlfat she prizes her place| peat the blow my friend caught me in his 


arms, and rushing from the wigwam, depos- 


Presently a word, which had passed all the | ied me in the canoe, and was taking me 


rapidly down the stream before our half 
drunken pursuer reached the shore. 


I soon recovered my senses, but I never 


ut the teacher, vexed, with the mistakes}Was polite to a squaw again,” 


ee 
CHINESE IRONING. 
Chinamen instead of women iron the 
clothes of many of the Californians, Here 
is a description, by Rev. Starr King, of the 
manner in which they perform this import- 


“I spelt it so,” whispered Eunice, partly| ant household duty. Sunday is the same 
\she passed down. But too timid to speak on sing. ethan fay.te them : 


My wife on the day of our arrival here, 
which was Sunday, was greatly interested, 
as she sat at the window, weak from sea- 
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sickness, in watching the ions of Gee 
Sing, the Chinaman, who was as busy at his 
task as if Moses had never given the ten 
commandments. ; 

First, she marvelled at the instrument 
with which he ironed. It seemed to hea 
small furnace, and now and then he would 
fill it with coals, and heat it up. She 
thought the irons must be hidden within it ; 
but the door of his house was open, and she 
could distinctly see that he did not remove 
anything from it when he took it from the 
sidewalk, but applied it directly, broad and 
hot, to the waiting garment. 


‘And then she noticed that at intervals of | @ horse. The little fellow cried for help, 


a minute he bowed his head overa bowl near 
the window. What was that for? He 
could not be thirsty, for the day was cool, 
and he surely would not drink oncea minute. 
It could not be liqaor, for he would soon be 
intoxicated. Possibly it wasa devotional 
movement ; but Sunday is not a sacred day 
with the Chinese, and there was no (Joss,— 
an idol,)—visible to invite or account for 
the salaams. Feminine curiosity was ney- 
er more sorely tried and balked in account- 
ing for the bowings of the long-queued dis- 
ciple of Confucius. For three days she 
asked every visitor the explanation, until at 
last she was informed that a Chinaman 
sprinkles his clothes by sucking a mouthful 
of water, and squirting it over the garments 
through his closed teeth. And those who 
have witnessed the process say that the 
manner in which the water issues from the 
Mongolian teeth as a fine mist, has a charm 
akin to poetry. I state the fact for the 
benefit of all housekeepers who may like to 
be posted in the latest improvements. 
cede 4 Abi 


A JUST REPROOF. 


“ Do let me give you a little French 
brandy,” said Mrs, Lee to a young man, 
who, after reclining on the sofa in her par- 
lor was complaining of indisposition. 

“I believe not, cousin,” he replied lan- 
guidly, “perhaps I shall feel better present- 
] ” 


“Iam sure you will not, James, unless 
you take some remedy. Our sand-hill wa- 
ter alwaysaffects you mountaineers disagree- 
ably, and [ must insist upon your taking 
something to relieve you.” 

“TI think I shall start home this evening, 
for fear I shall be worse. That will be bet- 
ter than medicine.” 

“You are too unwell to start home,” said 
Mrs. Lee, in a troubled voice, “and if you 
won't receive my advice when I prescribe 
as a physician, | will try your gallantry ;— 

‘ou can’t refuse the brandy if I go and bring 
it to you and ask you for my sake to take 
it.” 

So saying she threw down her knitting 
and was hurrying to the pantry, when her 
young cousin gently laying his hand on her 
shoulder stopped her. He was very bash- 
ful, and it required a great effort for him 
to speak to a lady under any circumstances, 
and the blood mounted to his temples as he 
attempted to apologize for what he felt ap- 
peared rude in his conduct. 

“Cousin,” he said, “please don’t bring it. 
I am nearly tweaty-one, and as yet have nev- 
er tasted any thing which could intoxicate. 
I do not know one kind of spirits from an- 
other even by the color, and on my death- 
bed I want to be able to say the same.” 

“This is just reproof, James,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Lee, frankly, “I offered it thoughtless- 
ly, but you may trust me as long as there is 
a single remedy which will answer the pur- 
pose atall, I never again will even as a 
medicine put the ‘cup ofsorrow to my neigh- 
bor's lips.’ ” 

As a witness to this little incident, I had 


time for thought and time to wish such ex-, 
ample might be held up before’ other boys ' 


and young men, and also that Mrs. Lee's 
thoughtless act might be a silent reproof to 
other female friends whose conduct would 
have been the same under similar circum- 
stances. With sorrowing heart she had 
watched the downward course of one she 
loved, until his haggard face and shattered 
form were hid in a drunkard’s grave, and 
yet she could thoughtlessly lead another 
friend into the same rough path of misery 
and disgrace! Oh boys! If you only knew 
what a pang of agony the first tainted 
breath sends to the mother’s heart, when it 
is breathed from lips she thought as inno- 
cent of such a vice as they were when the 
said “Our Father” by her knees, you would 
never, never have yielded to the first temp- 
tation—you would never tamper with what 
may bring the mother’s head in sorrow to 
the grave. 

If you touch it once to show your manili- 
ness among your companions—if from a fear 
of ridicule—or for a medicine even, unless 
seriously ill, you do not know where the 
first slip will lead you. James’ rule is the 
best, the only one by which you can be 
guided with safety —Vorth Carolina Pres- 
byterian. 


—-o-— 


THE CAPTIVE TEXAN BOY: 


In the frontier of Texas, there lives a wild 
and savage tribe of Indians, known as the 
Camanches. Sometimes small parties of 


|them slip down into the settlements for the 
purpose of stealing horses and mules, Some- 
times they murder entire familie’, or per- 
haps they may not kill some of the younger 
members of a family, but carry them away 
off to their wild homes, and rear them up as 
servants. 

In the Summer of 1859, two Camanches 
!came to the house ofa Mr, H., residing in 
Mason county, Texas, and, after stealing his 
horses, discovered his bright eyed little boy, 
only ten years old, playing at some distance 
from the house, They approached him sly- 
ly, and heving secured him, he was tied on 


material in the wagon was on fire, and be- | 
fore Mr, S. could make his way out of the | 
wagon, he was kicked by one of the horses, | 
for a time stunned beyond ability] to | 
help the others. He revived in time to see | 
his wife fall from the wagon, burned to| 
death, and to drag from the flames one of | 
his children already dead. His own cloth. | 
ing was burned eatirely from his body, and 
he is severely burned, especially in the head, 
face, and hands. He isat present sightless, 
but hopes are entertained of his recovery, 
and that his eye sight is not destroyed. 
Two of the children were literally burned 
up in the wagon. Of one nothing could be 
but no one heard him, and away went the! found but its skull; the other a charred 
| Indians at full speed, carrying the little boy | mass in which there was no trace of human- 
|with them. Towards night he was missed. | ity left. 
Search was made, but Willie could not be! One of the horses was burned to death 
|found. As soon as it was discovered that | in the harness ; the other succeeded in free- 
the horses were missing, it at cnse became | ing himself, but was badly burned. 
apparent that the Indians had sto!en the 
anunals, and carried off, into captivity, with 
them, the dear little boy. 

Although the s:vages were hotly pursued, 
they could not be overtaken, and the kind- 
hearted people who had followed them were 
compelled to return. 

The first day the Indians travelled seven- | _ 
ty miles, and at night tied their little pris- | in a country school house. A prayer meet- 
oner hand and foot, to prevent his escape— | ing was established to pray for the parents. 
but after that night he was permitte] to run | God answered their prayers in the conver- 
loose, a!tiough carefully watched. He was | Sion ofnambers, and the work spread through 
then so far from a habitation that he could| the region. Here originated the Revival 
not make his escape and reach the settle-| that spread over the North of Ireland. 
ment without running great risk of starving | Behold how great a matter a little fire kin- 
to death or being devoured by some wild | dleti 
|beast. At night he would think of saying 
his prayers, and his fond mother, who had 
taught him to say, ‘Now Ilay me down to 
sleep,” was thought of. His eyes would fill 
with tears, his heart would almost break, to 
think that he would never again behold her. 
Then he would cry aloud, and keep it up 
|until his nature was exhausted, when he 
would fall asleep. When he was hungry 
he was fed on raw horse-flesh without bread, 
and when he was sleepy instead of having a 
nice bed upon which to sleep thecold ground 
| was his Ae pall the starry heavens his cov- 
| ering. 
| Weeks and months passed, and poor Wil- 
| lie had not been heard from, though morn- | 
| ing, noon, and mght, prayers were offered 
| up by his distressed parents for his safe re- 
|turn; yet it did seem as if little hope could 
|be entertained that he would ever be seen 
| again, But God, Who watches over and 
|cares for every living creature, was the 
| friend of Willie, and so directed his feet as | 
‘to keep him from harm, until some way 

would be given him to escape. 

One Sunday in April, after he had been 
given up as dead or lost forever, he sud len- 
\ly appeared at home, and throwing himself 
in his mother’s arms, exclaimed, ‘Mother, 
God has sent me to you.” Had he risen 
| from the dead, he could not have surpriséd 
‘or pleased his fond parents more. [ saw 
the futher of this little boy a day or sosince, 
‘and as he related the hardships of his little 
son while he gas with the Indians, the tears 
moistened his cheek, but when he told me 
; how surprised and delighted he was when he 
first saw him after his return, the old man 





DOING. 
A Pastor in the North of Ireland said to 
a young man at the close ofa Bible Class, 
“Can you do anything more for your Mas- 
ter ?” 
This led him to establish a Sabbath-school 








CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 





WISHING. 
A CHILD’S SONG. 


Ring-ling! [ wish I were a Primrose, 
A bright yellow Primrose blowing in the Spring! 
The stooping boughs above me, 
The wandering bee to love me, 
The fern and moss to creep across, 
And the Elm-tree for our king! 





Nay—-stay! I wish [ were an Elm-tree, 
A great lofty Elm-tree with green leaves gay ! 
The winds would set them dancing, 
The sun and moonshine glance in, 
The birds would house among the boughs, 
And sweetly sing ! : 


O-—no! I wish I were a Robin, 
A Robin or a littie Wren everyyggere to go ; 
Through forest, field, or garden, 
And ask no leave or pardon, 
Till Winter comes with icy thumbs 
To ruffle up our wing! 


Well—tell! Where should I fly to, 
Where go to sleep in the dark wood or dell ? 
efore a day was over, 
Home comes the rover, 
For Mother s kiss,—sweeter this 
Than any other thing. 


UNCLE PETER’S STORY. 


“Uncle Peter,” as we used to call him, 
| . 1an | was the greatest favorite in the village, es- 
could no longer control himself, but cried| pecially with the children. He was not 
x" Dm for joy. seliin 4 itd handsome, his face was wrinkled, his hair 
| illie’s escape was effected in this way. | white and thin, he was very lame, one le 
| He was sold to some Mexicans for one hun- | being shorter than the pre so that he had 
dred dollars, and bought from them by Kit! t) yseacrutch. But then he was so pleas- 
| Carson, who kept hin in his own family, | ant, aud had so many stories to tall ae 
clothed him and fed him until an opportu-| his boyhood days’ and the scenes he had wit- 
|nity offered to send him home. Great credit | nessed in his long and eventful life, that 
is.due Mr. Carson for the kindness shown there was no place the girls and boys used 
Willie, and I wish to place on record this | to love to visit better than Uncle Peter’s cot- 
jacknowledgement of his goodness—Ez-|tagé, If was in a pleasant spot just on the 
change. edge of a wood where the children used of- 
ten to play, and very frequently Uncle Pe- 
re »| ter would take his seat on the bench outside 
a EE Ne ek Lin "nr, jie detnentuiaehd hale sports. One day, 
a company of girls and boys were having a 
merry game in the woods, when suddenly a 








An Indian of the Kennebec tribe, noted 
jfor his good conduct, received a grant of 


land from the State, and went into a town | shrick was heard, and the whole company 
to settle. A few white families were al-| came running pell mell, toward Uncle Pe- 
ready there. *Though not ill-treated, he | ter as fast as their legs could carry them. 
; Was not trusted at all; and when his only “Hoity, toity!” cried the old man who 
child died, nobody came to see him, The| was sitting in his favorite place, “What's 
poor red man felt the neglect sorely. He| ij this about? who’s hurt?” 
| went toa white manand said—‘When white| «A bear? a bear!” czied one of the girls, 
| man’s child die, Indian man be sorry; he|as soon as she could get her breath; and 
|help bury him. When my child die, no one | then all began shouting and talking togeth- 
| Speak tome, i make his grave alone. I/ er, so that Uncle Peter said, “for the life of 
| can no live here longer. him, he could make neither head nor tail éf 
He gave up his claim, dug up the body of| the matter.” 
jhis child, and carried it two hundred miles} Just then, George Saunders, a merry but 
| through the forest, to join the Canada In-| mischievous boy, came running from the 
dians. , ut woods, laughing and shouting at the top of 
“Weep with them that weep. his voice. “Ha, ha! That was a good 
one,” The rascal had gone into Uncle Pe- 
ter’s barn, and taken a buffalo skin which 
he found there, andafter wrapping himself 
in it, had slily crept around through the 
woods to where the children were playing, 
mew suddenly sprang out, causing their 
right. 
nele Peter gave George a pretty severe 
leomnes for the trick, wiling him that it was 
rous to frighten any one, that 
cami adh er and even lost 
their lives by such thoughtless sport. He 
al8o gave the children some very good ad- 
vice about being alarmed before they knew 
there was any y's Then seeing them 











DEATH ON THE PRAIRIE. 


A prairie on fire is a,sublime spectacle, 
but the devouring flames are as ruthless as 
the sea and as terrible, as will be seen in 
the distressing occurrence related below : 

The Story County (Iowa) Advocate states 
that Daniel Swearenger, with his wife and 
four children, while on their way from Ne- 
vada to their farm near Fort 2, were 
overtaken by fire on the prairies. It says: 

Before any measures‘could be taken for 
| protection, the wagon was in flames. In a 

















jmoment the bedding and other inflammable all look rather serious he said, “Once you 


might well have been afraid of bears in the 
woods, though they have all been driven 
away hundreds of miles from here, many 
years ago, I have good reason to remember 
them, as you can see by my lame leg.” 

“Do tell as about it,” cried the children, 
pass around him, and the old man re- 
ated the following. 

“When my father first came tothis place, 
there was no other house within tea miles 
of us. It was almost an unbroken forest. 
We had no such comfortable house as you 
ry now-a-days, but lived ina cabin made 
of rough logs, piled up just as you make a 
phat e Though Wi did aot often see 


MCASES, 
" Rose, 
the face of white people, we had plenty of. Suis, Tumors Tetter wet Balt Rhoda Send He ae 


company. The Indians very often came in- 
to the neighborhood, as it was on a part 0! 
their favorite hunting ground, They were 
quite friendly, and we were pleased with 
their visits. But there were other visitors 
not quite so welcome. Wolves, wild cats, 
and bears were very plenty, and my father 
had many a fine calf and young pig carried 
off by the black shaggy rascals. One day 


in Autumn when I was about fifteen years | 


old, I was husking corn in the field which 
we had cleared a few years before, when I 
heard a rustling and crackling among the 
dry stalks at alittle distance { supposed 


it to be one of the hired men, and called| 
out, when there was a sudden rush as of | 


some one running away. This excited my 
curiosity, and I pursued and soon saw a 
large she bear with two young cubs, scam- 
pering for the woods. Away they went, 
piling over the fence, and I after them, for 
I was too much excited to think of danger. 


In getting over the fence, one of the cubs 


stepped upon a loose rail which gave way, 
and down he rolled, bringing part of the 


fence upon him, at which he raised a great 


ery. The old one came rushing back, and 


spying me, made after me, at the top of her | 


speed, with a terrible growl. It was now 
my turn to get out of the way, and I start- 
ed for the house, shouting for father, with 
the bear in full chase. There was a steep 
shelving bank at the foot of which ran a 
brook, which I must cross to reach the house. 
Just as I came to this spot, the bear was 
not more than twenty feet behind me. I[ 
gave a desperate leap toward the brook, my 
foot slipped, and down [ fell, bending my 
leg under me breaking it at the thigh, and 
there I lay. But at that instant, crack! 
went a rifle, and the bear came tumbling and 
rolling down by my side, with a bullet 
through her brain. My father had heard 
me call, and arrived just in time to see me 
fall, and the bear coming on the top of the 
bank, ; 

My life was saved, but my leg was spoil- 
ed, for it was not until the next day that a 
doctor could be found to set it, and it was 
impossible to bring it to its right place ; so 
I have had to go hobbling through life ever 
since.” ‘But children,” added Uncle Pe- 
ter, “I’ve found out that a man can be hap- 
py with only one leg ir he will do right, be 
contented, and try to make others happy.’ ” 


LITTLE GEORGIE. 
Perhaps some one of our little readers 


will think thisis the Georgie he knows, | and sr 


and will open his eyes wide to see his 
name in the Well-Spring. 

But whether he be the one you think him 
or not, I believe you will enjoy reading a 
short story about a Georgie, who is a mem- 
ber of my*Sabbath-school class. 

He is but four years old. He is a bright 
little boy, and he loves fun and frolic as 
much as any of you. But every Sabbath he 
comes to his class in the school. 

There are several other little boys, and 
two little girls, about Georgie’s age, in his 
class, and some time [ may tell you about 
them ; but this time I will only tell you a 
little about Georgie. He is naturally an 
impulsive little boy, that is, he does things 
before he thinks ; and though he has a kind 
father and mother who have taught him to 
love the Savior, he sometimes is pettish, and 
says naughty words. 

A few Sabbaths ago I told Georgie’s class 
the story of that dear little boy who was 
urged by some wicked boys to steal, but 
who, rather than do wrong,suffered drowning. 

When I told them how God gave him 
strength to die, rather than break the com- 
mandment, and that he would give them 
strength to do right also, if they would ask 
him, their faces were full of the resoluti 


f, bupure Blood. The 


SCROFULA OR KING’S EVIL, 


Is a constitutional 
this fluid becomes Viteted 
culation, it perv: 
sease on any part of it. 
tary in the constitution, descending 
unto the third and fourth generation ;" indeed, it 

tod of Him who says, “I will visit the iniquities ofthe fa- 

lous ; their persons 


the 
thers upon their children. 
are luvaded by this turk Infection, and thelr’ health Is 
an r un- 
gh ae en Tyne 
an ve ine, and inv! te 
healthy food exercise. Such a medieine we suppiy in 
i AYER’S 3 
Compound Extract of Sareaparilla, 
the most effectual remedy which the medical skill ot our times 
can devise for this every where prev: and . 
It is combined from the most active remedials that have been 
a dl of this toul disorder from th 
blood, and the rescue of the system from its destructive 
sequences. Hence it should be employed for the cure of not 
only scrofula, but also ane, other affections which arise from 
nm in Pir 
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Teno- 
it by 





it, sach us Eruptive and S| St. Anthony's 


al um, , 
worn, Rheumatism, Mercurial Diseases, Dropsy, Dyspepsia, 
Debility, and, indeed, al) any om arising from Vitiated or 

ular belief in “impurity of the Blood” 
is founded tn truth, for scrofula is a degeneration’of the blood. 
The particular purpose and virtue of this Sarsaparilla is to 
urify and regenerate this vital fluid, without which sound 
ealth is impossible in contaminated constitutions. 
| Prepared by Dr. J.C. ATER & OO, Lowell, and solid by al 
Druggists every where. 47—41W 


PARTICULAR NOTICE. 


SABBATH SCHOOLS and private individuals who con- 
template replenishing their libraries are kindly invited togive 
me a first call. I keep, ia addition tomy own issues, the books 
pian THe PUBLISHING Socierizs, as duriug the rast TEN 

Ans 


The plan [ have of late adopted of giv: a trade discount to 

, Sabbath-schools, gives universal favor. ny scnooil sendin, 

| me their own Catalogue and indicating the amount they wis 
to Invest, can have the selection made for them with the priv- 
llege of returning any books they choose vo r fler an ex- 
amination. Chis new feature of trade commends itself to all 
our Sabbath-schoul friends, and [ am constantly supplying li- 

, braries on this principle in all parts of New Pagans. 

Hw HENRY HOYT, 9 Cornhill. 


AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION 
BOSTON DEPOSITORY,’ 
| No 141 Wasuineron Srreer, 


Opposite Old South Church, 
BOSTON. 
This is the only depository of the . 
AMBRIVAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION in New Bngland 
The Book trade, SUNDaY ScmO@ES and the public geuerally 
supplied with all ineluding perivdicals, on the 
same terms as at Philadelphia. 
34-3 N. P. KEMP, Treas. for New England. 











TWO WORKS, 
VALUABLE TU THE SICK OR WELL. 
— by mail, no pay expected until received, read and approv- 

e 


. Address Dr. 8.5. FITCH, 714 Broadway, New York. 


ist. Six Lectures on the Causes, Prevention and QOure of 
| Lung, Bronchial and Skin Disease ; and Male and Female cou- 
| plaints. Ou the mode of Presenvns Health to a Hundred 
| Years. 36v pages, 21 engravings. Price, 50 cents, in silver or 
| P. O. Staups. 
| 2nd A work on Heart Disease, Palsy, Rheumatism, Dyspep- 
sia, Dysentery, Cholera Infantum, Summer Diarrhoea of Chil- 
dren, Cholera and Cneélera Morbus, Billous Cholic, Costiveness, 
| Diptheria, Sore i‘nroats, scarlet Fever, Yellow Fever and tae 
| diseases of elderly and old people, with Medical Puescriptions 
| tor 9 of these diseases. The Prescriptionsalone worth $5vv. 
| Why we grow Uld and what Cures Disease ? 
168 pages, 6 engravings... Price, 50 cents. Say which book you 
will have, giving Name, State, County and Post Office. 
44—Su 


fHE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
BOOKSTORE, 

No. 141 Washington Street, 
—OPPOSITE OLD SOUTH CHURCH— 
BOSTON. 

A NEW BOOK 
EVERY SATURDAY MORNING. 
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N. P. KEMP. 


HUNNEWELL’S UNIVERSAL 
COUGH REMEDY. 


For all THROAT and LUNG COMPLAINTS, including 
WHOOPING COUGH, and every Complaint the forerunner 
of, and even actual CONSUMPTION. 

Hunneweli’s folu Anodyne. »¢ 


The great NEURALGIC REMEDY and NATURAL OPI 
ATE, sispted to every species uf Nervous and Chronic Head 
ache, taedmatisia, Vatarrh, footh and Bar Ache, Loss o 
Sleep, and Bowel Complaints, 

No real justice can be done the above preparations, but 
by procuring aud readiag descriptive pamphlets, to be tound 
with all dealers, or sept by Proprietor on demand.. Formulas 

¥ Holties seut ty Poysiciaus, Who will tind develop- 
ments in both worthy their acceptance and approval. 
Jurrespoudence solicited from all whose uecessities or 
curiusity prompts to a trial of the above reliavle Reiedies. 
ae” Young Persons adiicted with Hea ache by reason of 
study, have round instantaneous relief in the T. lu Anodyne. 
fd sale by the usual whuiesaie aud retail dealers every- 


where. 
Wnolesale agents tor Boston—J. W .Honnxewein & Co.; Gro. 
C. Gooowts & Uo.; M.S. Boar & Co.; Weexs & Porter ; 
Resp, Cortes & Co., and Carter, Coccorp & Preston, 


JOAN L HUNNEWALL, Proprictor, 
CHEMIST AND PHARMACEUTIST, 


No. 9. Commercial Wharf, Boston, Mass, 
43—6mo 
Choice Books for the Family. 
“Messri. Goutp & Lincotn deserve the hearty thanks of the 

American public for so many works of solid and enduring mer- 

it. The Catalogue of their books comprises nota few of those 

which the schular, the theologian, and the Christian would place 

in the very first rank.”’"—N. A. Review, July, 100. 

THE LEADERS OF THE REFORMALLON. Luther, Cal- 
vin, Latimer and Koox, the Representative Men of Germa- 
ny, Fraace, Snugland aud Scotiand. By J. Tulloch, D.D. 
l2mmo. cloth, $1.00 

CHRISC IN GISCORY. By Robert Turnbull, D.D; A New 
and Eudarged Edition. 12mo. cloth, $1.25. 

RELIGLOUS PROGRESS; Discourses on the 

the Cnristian Character. By William R. W: 
Third edition. 12m0. cluth, 86 cen’ 
“His power of apt and forcible illustration is witnont a par- 
allel among modern writers.— Ht ’ Miscellany. 

THE HISCORY OF PALESTINE, from the Patriarchal Age 
to the Preseattime. By John Kktto, D.D. With upwardsot 
two hundred [llustrations. 12mo. cloth, $1.25. 

POPULAR GEOLOGY ; With Descriptive Sketches from a 
Geologist’s Portfolio. By Hugh Miller. 12mo. cloth, $1.25. 
CHAMBERS’ HOME BOOK ; a Choice selection of Literesting 
and Lostructive Readings for old and young. Six vo.umes. 

16mo, cloth, $3.vv. 

THE SIGNET RING AND OfHER GEMS. By Rev J. De 
Liefde. i6mo. Cloth, 63 cents. 

THE CHRISTIAN LIFE ; 
Bayne, M. th 

etme he eA a 


Development 
illiams, D.D. 


Social and Individual. By Peter 
A. 12mo, cloth: $1.25. 





their childish hearts had made. 

The next Sabbath came, and Georgie’s 
black eyes were very bright as he recited 
his yerse, and then quickly whispered, “God 
did help me.” 

“How do you know, Georgie; did you 
ask him?” 

“Yes ma’am. I said, Dear God, will you 
help me be a good boy? and he did help 
me. I know he did.” 

My dear little friends, have you such faith 
as Georgie has? He believes that his 
prayer was answered, though he can only tell 
me in explanation, ‘I know he did.” 

Do youask God to make youa better 


boy ora better girl? If you do, and at 
the-same time try to do what he desires of 
you, he will help you for Christ’s sake.— 


Well-Spring. 


ce this 
one of the most admirable works of the age. 
THE GREYSON LETCERS. Edited by Henry Rogers, an- 
thor of “The Eclipse of Faith.” 12mo. cloth, $1.25. 
This volume contains more than one hun letters 
on a variety of subjects.. Dr. Wayland says, “It is an admira- 
le - ml recent work which is bet- 

ter suited to interest and instruct young persons. 
CRUDEN’S CONDENSED CONCORDANCE. A Complete 
the Hcly By Alexander Cruden. 


ing a good C 





Octavo, cloth backs, 
No Christian family 
consent to be without 





pe would 

MALCOM’'S NEW BIBLE DICTIONARY of the most impor- 

tant Names, Objects, Prk dt found in the Holy Scrip- 

. By Howard Malcom,D.D.,late President of Lewis- 

burg College, Pa. 16mo. cloth, 60 cents. 

Nelnebie for daily reference in connection with the Scrip 
re: 


tu 
THE MISSION OF THE COMFORTER, with papers. note 
translated for the American Edition.) By Julius Charlie 
lare, Archdeacon of Lewes, late Fellow of Trinity College. 
upar Su orto any 
“Par 
same subject: — ‘ 
GATHERED LILIES ; or, Little Children in Heaven. By 
Ww. O. A. son, author of “The Better Land.” 18mo 
flexible cloth, 25 cents. 
“In almost every household such a tittle volume as this w 
meet atender welcome.—JN.. Y. Bvangelist. 


GOULD & LINCOLN, 
59 WASHINGTON STREBT, BOSTON 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 

















Wales in America, is felt as anationdl compli- independent trip across the Minch without aed in large characters, and nailed up in the i Ba. 
YOUTH’S COMPANION. | ment, and has a very effeet. upon the teyenaitn Wy Courier. most spot :— "P USE THE BEST» 
state of feeling here. Such an in’ of 4 “Whoever is found trespassing in this or- WHO WANTS A GOOD HEAD OF HAIR? USE pg 
BOSTON, DECEMBER 13, 1860, _ | hospitalities and civilities tends to draw the Ss b- chard shall be spacificated.’ WILSON'S HAIR REGENERATOR | 
ON, 7 great sections of the Anglo Saxon family near- CIVILITY REWARDED. It had the efeot ;: none of the be ee , 
= er .' The Prince himeelf, like all the cipiie. who t dare run the risk of knowing What it was reli ream 
BARTHQUAKES. of the Queen, has been brought up un- ee ie Fats since | he wpacitieated. wzitase reed a few certiicates following reliable ana 
der ethinlastebaiatadly queestacdited ey in the shop of Mr. ho- x 
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of earthquakes have been felt in various Par’ | has. always been accustomed to athletic exer- 4... pees cach, trove! yp As rt “CAN'T BE DONE.” vert tr preparation bow tm use. I shall continue to use it 
of the world. Even here, in New England, | cises from a boy; of his fondness for themhe 4. wit) of an eccentric old y of Coewherne, Pastor of the M. B. Church, Lam temee hota, 


some smart shocks have been recorded, which 
though not destructive of life or property, were 
enough to warn us that we are not beyond the 
range of such fearful visitations. 

Of the cause of earthquakes we know very 


little. It is probable indeed that there‘are va- | 
rious causes. Some may be the effects of steam | 
produced by internal fires, and others the ef- | 
fects of electricity traversing the metallic veins‘ 


that branch out from the lower beds of the 
earth 


earthquakes that are to be found in history 


cannot fail to be acceptable to the young stu- | 


dent. 
B. 0. 

358 A destructive one at Rome forming dread- 
ful chasms in the earth. Into one of 
these openings M. Curtius, mounted on 
a stately horse leaped in obedience to an 
oracle, to appease the gods. Such were 
the foolish and superstitious notions of 
the people in those times. 


345 Duras, in Greece, overthrown with all its 
inhabitants. Twelve cities in Campania 
also buried. 

A. D. 


17 Terrible one in Asia which destroyed 
twelve or fourteen cities. 

79 One accompanied by the eruption of 
Mount Vesuvius, when the cities of Pom- 
peii and Herculaneum were buried 

107 Several cities in Asia, Greece and Galatia 

destroyed. 

114 Antioch completely overturned. 

wearea, Nicomedia and Nicea in Bithy- 

n 1a destroyed. 

n awful series in Asia ; nearly 200 

cities and towns damaged or swallowed up. 

543 A terrific earthquake which was felt by 
nearly the whole world. 

560 Many cities destroyed in Africa. 

742 In Syria, Palestine and more eastern 
parts of Asia minor. 500 cities swallow- 
ed up, and the loss of life beyond all cal- 
culation. 

936 Uonstantinople overturned, and all 
Greece shaken. 

1137 Catania in the island of Sicily destroyed, 
nearly 20,000 persons perish. 

1186 At Calabria, when one of its cities with 
all its inhabitants was overwhelmed by 
the Adriatic sea. 

1456 Forty thousand persons destroyed at Na- 

les. 

1596 In Japan, attended with fearful destruc- 
tion and loss of life. 

1662 Awful one in China, upwards of a quar- 
ter of a million of persons swallowed up 
in Pekin alone. 

1692 Terrific one at Jamaica, the town ot Port 
Royal ingulfed nearly 300 feet deep. 

1693 Another in Sicily which destroyed fitty- 
four cities and towns, and three hundred 
villages. Of the city of Catania with its 

18,000 inhabitants there remained not a 
trace. More than 100,000 lives were 
lost. 

1726 Palermo destroyed. 

1746 Lima and Callao destroyed. 

1755 The great earthquake in Lisbon, Novem- 
ber 1. ‘The greater part of the town des- 
troyed in a few minutes. 60,000 of the 
juhabitants swallowed up. It was felt 
over an immense portion of the globe. 
Spain suffered dreadfully. 12,000 Arabs 
perished at Fes in Morocco. Above half 
the island of Madeira became waste. 

1796 The whole country between Santa Fe 
and Panama destroyed. Nearly 100,000 

harried into eternity. 

1805 Twenty thousand lives lost in the king- 
dom of Naples. 

1810 At the Azores, a village of St. Michael’s 
sunk, leaving nothing but a lake of boil- 
ing water in its place. 

1819 In Italy, many thousands perished. 
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1829 A severe one in Spain, great numbers 
lost their lives. 

1837 In Southern Syria. Hundreds of houses 
thrown down. 

1839 At the Martinique in the West Indias 
700 killed. 


1840 Awful one at Mount Ararat. 


This but an imperfect list. Scores of others 
almost if not equally as destructive might have 
‘been added. But the above. are sufficient to 
show how easily the Almighty can destroy his 
rebellious creatures. When they cry peace 
ard safety, then sudden destruction cometh 
upon them. 


THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
An English correspondent of the New York 


Evangelist, enys : 
The hospitable reception of the Prince of 


| His being from t! 
| from being regarded as an objection, was deem- 


} 
} 


| of the honor and affection you render your pa- 
|rents. I have ordered the photographer to 


| Ben 
ex 
| 


‘that the 


| has shown you some hers already. His tu- 


tor was son of a le tradesman, deacon 
of one of our Baptist hes in PI th 
middle rank of life, so tar 


1, 





ed an advantage. I have seen a portrait of the 


Family, presented by the Queen to the 


inthe 
father, under cireumstances which did honor | 
of Royal visitors | 


to all parties. A la rty 
being He the Crystal Palace one day, Mr. Gibbs, 
the tutor, who was in attendance, said to the 
Prince, 


*T should be glad to be excused for a few 


‘A brief list of some of the most remarkable |™inutes ; to-morrow is my father’s birth-day, 


and I never omit writing to him for the occa- 
sion. If wanted, I shall be in the retiring 
room ; if not, I will finish my letter and rejoin 
you very shortly.’’ 

He had not finished his letter when the 
Queen came in and said, ‘Mr. Gibbs, I need 
not tell you what gratification I feel in hearing 


prepare a likeness of the party, which you will 
to your excellent father from me, as an 


ofmy appr of your services.’ 





r 


| It is by such acts as these, of which I could 


report to you a score which I know to be true, 
Feats has made herself so widely pop- 
ular among all classes of population. 





VARIETY. 


For the Youth's Companion. 
TRAVELLING ONWARD. 


Travelling onward may we be 
Strengthened by our faith in Thee, 
Able still with sin to cope, 

If in Thee we trust and hope. 


Travelling onward may we show 
That our will is thine to know, 
And improve our talents here, 
To thine honor, in thy fear. 


Travelling onward in thy love, 
May our treasures be above, 
And all earthly honors fade 
When on us Thy cross is laid. 


Travelling onward in the right 
May we ne’er conceal our light, 
But let others know and see 
That we're not ashamed of Thee. 


Proving by our daily walk, 
That we act as well as talk, 
And in Thee, the Pure and Just, 
Put our confidence and trust. 


Then as we all onward go 

Let our march be upward too, 
And ne’er fail our cross to bear, 
If at last a crown we'd wear. 


3. P. B. 


SIXPENCE A DAY. 


There is now an old man in an alms-house in 
Bristol, who states that for sixty years he spent 
sixpence a day in drink, but was never intoxi- 
cated. A a who heard this statement, 
was somewhat curious to ascertain how much 
this sixpence a day, put by every year, at five 
per cent., compound interest, would amount to 
in sixty years. Taking out his pencil, he be- 
gan to calculate. Putting down the first year’s 
savings (three hundred and sixty-five six- 
pences), nine pounds, sterling, eleven shillings 
and sixpence, he added the interest, and thus 
went on, year by year, until he found that in 
the sixtieth year, the sixpence a day reached 
the startling sum of three thousand, two hun- 
dred and twenty-five pounds sterling, nineteen 
shillings and ge orgy more than fifteen thou- 
sand dollars. Ju age of the old man’s surprise 
when told that, hed he saved his sixpence a 
day, and allowed it to late at d 


lately deaeased, for ‘‘civilities received’ from 
them on visiting the shop in which they were , 
‘engaged. A clerk in one of the branches of 
Stuckey’s Banking Company is also remembered 
to the neg} $2500, ramraog! Ta 
ing u ing the o! ly a bun 
Ler Shien nr colaanilg dropped in the 


A LUCKY BLUNDER. 


A lucky blunder was made some time since 
by a Post-Office clerk in St. Louis, who deliy- 
ered a letter addressed to J. S. Stoughton to a 
well known business man, named T. 8. Slaugh- 
ter. Stoughton belo to a gang of counter- 
feiters, but had neyer suspected until Mr. 
Slaughter innocently opened the letter and 


confederate, in these words: “Try again ; such 
work as this would hanganigger. Spell Wis- 
consin with a C.”’ The conviction of Stough- 
ton and his brother followed from this aceiden- 
tal disclosure. They were sentenced to eight 
years’ imprisonment. 


THE FLY-TRAP. 


The Dionza, or Venus’s Fly-trap, of the 
Southern States of America, has sume leaves 
which fold together upon any insect that 
alights upon their upper surtace; and, by 
means of a row of long spines that fringe the 
leaves, they prevent his escape. The more ac- 
tive the struggles of the captive, the closer 
grows the hold of the leaf, and speedily destroys 
him. The plant a: to derive nutriment 
from the decomposition of its victims. Plants 
of this kind, which have been kept in hot- 
houses in England from which insects were 
carefully excluded, have been observed to lan- 
guish, but were restored by placing little bits 
of meat upon their traps—the decay of these 
seeming to answer the same purpose. 


THE JAPANSSE. 


“The Japanese nation is arranged under 
eight distinct classes, their privileges, mode of 
living, dress, and even daily expenditure, be- 
ing distinetly laid down in severe sumptuary 
laws. The classes consist of princes, nobles, 
priests, military men, professional or learned 
ones, merchants, and lastly artisans or labor- 
ers. Occasionally, through wealth or merit, 
individuals are advanced tu the class above that 
in which they were born ; but to descend into 
an inferior one is to forfeit all ciaim to respec- 
tability.”” 


REPROVED BY A CHILD. 
About the close of the last war, an English 





found a counterfeit bill, with a note from a | &t° 


Herr Blitz, the sleight of hand man, selected 
a bright little fellow to assist him in his exper- 
iments. “Sir,” said he, ‘do you think I 
could put the sovereign which the lady holds 
into your coat pocket ?”’ 

**No,’’ said the boy, confidently. 

Think not?” 

“T know you couldn’t,’’ said the little fel- 
low, with great firmness. 

“Why not ?”’ 

“Cause the pocket is torn out?"’ 


SEASONS OF PRAYER. 
Pra; 


is the key to open the day, and the 
bolt vo ebut in the night. But * the skies 
drop their early dew and their evening dew 
upon the grass, yet it would not spring and 

w green by that constant and double falling 
of the dew, unless some great showers at cer- 
tain seasons did supply the rest; so the cus- 
tomary devotion of prayer twice a day is the 
falling of the early and the latter dew ; but if 
you will increase and flourish in the works of 
grace, empty the great clouds sometimes, and let 
them fall into s full shower of prayer. Choose 
out the seasons in your own discretion, when 
prayer shall overflow like Jordan in the time 
ot harvest.—Jeremy Taylor , 


WILLINGNESS. 
“What ever you do, do willingly. A boy 


sons well. an that is compelled to work, 
cares not how badly itis performed. He who 
pulls off his coat cheertully, strips up his 
| Sleeves in earnest, and sings while he works, is 
| the man for us.”’ 


A LUCKY SHARK. | 


A shark, caught near Port Jackson, carried 
the following curious miscellany in his capa- 


mutton, hind quarter of a pig, head and fore 
legs of a bullock, with a rope round his neck, 
@ quantity of horseflesh, a piece of sacking, and 
a ship's scraper. No wonder that twelve gal- 
| lons of oil were obtained from his liver. 


LOST BY NOT READING HER BIBLE, 


A Bible was recently sold at auction in 
, France, which had been presented by a noble- 
jman toa deceased actress. he purchaser 
turned over the leaves and found scattered here 
and there $3000, which the actrees had never 
discovered. Her heirs have commenced a suit 
to recover the money. 


COMING DOWN. 





officer, on returning home from camp life, went 
to visit a relation, and like some others who 
imitate their associates, he indulged in profane 
language. A little girl walked out with bim 
to his horse ; and as he was talking to her in 

tjglee, she gently said, ‘‘I don’t like to 
ce my cousin swear.”’ He replied, ‘I know 
my dear, it is wrong.”’ In the same mild tone, 
she rejoined, ‘Well, then, if you know it is 
wrong, why do you do it?”” The captain con- 
fessed to me, on relating the story, that he had 
'| never felt a reproot so murh as the one given by 
that little child. 


A PRETTY EXPERIMENT. 


Professor Rogers has solved the problem of 
seeing through a millstone. In a paper read 
before the Scientific Association at Newport, 
he says :—Take a sheet of foolscap ur letter 

r; roll it up so that the opening at one 
ws aol lp haanre to take in the full 
size of the eye, and at the other end let the 
opening be not half so large. Take it in the 
right band, holding it between the Ayer and 
foretinger ; place the large end to the right eye 
and look through it, with both eyes open to 


will in both cases be astonished to see that you 
have a hole in your hand. The illusion is most 
complete. From this and other experiments, 
he 





interest, he might now have been worth the 
above noble sum ; so that, instead of taking 
refuge in the almshouse, he might have com- 
forted himself with a house of his own, costing 
three th dfive hundred dollars, and fift 

acres of land, worth two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars per sere, and left the legacy among his 
chi and ndchildren, or used it for the 
> om of his fellow men !—Christian Chroni- 





AN ADVENTUROUS FISHING SMACK. 


During the fearful hurricane at the begin- 
ning of last month, a little smack was lying at 
anchor in Stornoway harbor. The crew were 
all on shore, and in the height of the storm 
the sloop dragged her anchors, and was carried 
out into the deep water. Away she went 
across the Minch, flying before the wind, and 
soon neared the mainland in the northwest of 
Ross-shire. The coast was bold, rocky, and 





dangerous; but between two gruff headlands 
was a quiet bay, with a fine shelving beach, 
into wi h'the sinnck entered as steadily as if 
she had been under the command of a skilful 
pilot and.an undaunted crew. The anchors 
struck the beach at a favorable point, the ship 
swung round to the gale, and » on a lee 
shore, rode out the , Without: having suf- 
fered the least distress or accidept during her 


Judes that an impression made upon the 
retina of either eye cannot of itself enable us 
to determine on which retina it is received, 
and that the visual perception belongs to wo 

of the optical apparatus near or within 
ine tenia . which bole in common to both 
eyes. 


ON A FROLIC. 

An elephant at Norwalk, Ct., got out of the 
barn the other night, across a field, 
walked off with a gate, went to a house and 
ra on the window, sending the family fly- 

out of the door through fi ptt and then 

himeelf to.a heap a ua in the yard. 

Her sone x. and the huge animal 

quietly follo im to her quarters, with her 
trunk full of pippins. 


POWER OF A STRANGE WORD. 
A lecturer on temperance,by way of illustra- 





tion, gave not since the following anec- 
dote of 4 certain dener, who, notwith 

standing his strong fences and his ‘cautions’ 
of + traps,’’ etc., was con- 


ns,’’ *¢man 
tinual obbed.of the fruit of hie labor bya 





‘*What would you do,”’ asked a medical ex- 
| aminer of a siudent who was a candidate for a 
| diploma, ‘‘if a man was blown up with pow- 
| der ?”” 
| ‘‘Why,”’ replied the student coolly, “I'd 
| wait till he come down.’”’ Diploma granted. 


° 
The following is a fact : “The sidewalks in 
our cities are often paved in most cases with 
granite slabs. A short time since one of our 
most popular milliners took up one of these 
slabs betore her door, and put down a marble 
one, with the following engraved upon it, 
“MRS. DURAND’S” 
‘*MILLINERY ROOMs." 
A roomy ay passing by, was attracted b: 
the white slab, and ing the lady’s pind 
|exclaimed, ‘Well, if this ain’t the beatenest 


town | ever saw! What in the world did they 
bury this woman in the sidewalk for?’’ 





When Lycurgus wished to reform and alter 
the State of Sparta, one advised that it should 
be reduced to an absolute popular equality. 
‘Sir,’’ said the lawgiver, “‘begin in your own 

use.’* 


the light. You willseea hole through your 
hand. If take it in your left hand, hold | ho 
it to your eye, it will be the same. You 


Never neglect your fire-places. Much of the 
cheerfulness of life depends upon them. What 
makes a fire so pleasant, is that it is a live 
thing in a dead room. 


The boys in the State Reform School manu- 
facture 125 pairs of shoes per day, besides the 
work carried on in the chair shop and the 
tailoring department. 


Why is the letter ‘‘O”’ the most charitable 
letter in the alphabet? Because it is found 
oftener than any other letter in ‘‘doing good.” 


A young lady loses her freshness by mingling 
with fashionable society, as a bright stream 
does by mingling with the sea. 


A western writer says that if the proper 
way of spelling tho is ‘*though,’’ and bo is 
‘beau,’ the proper way, he thiuks, of spelling 
potatoes is poughteighteauzs. 


Happiness and sorrow are the measures of 
our mortal life; we willingly record the mo- 
ments ot , and sorrow’s hours make 
their own impress. : 


It isa great blunder in the pursuit of happi 
ness not to know when we have got it; that 
is, not to be content witha reasonable and 
possible measure of it. 





lot of, urchins, who heeded not his ‘‘no- 
tics. "Setting hie wits to work, the old man 
thought of the following, which he had print- 


tise rule always to back your friends 
FP cy palsy - 


November. 
Marssus. Huwny P. Witsow & Co.: I have used your Hair 
Regenerator, and have received it from deem 
the article w of imendation, and ‘chee 





ae 


that is “ys at school never learns his les- | 
m 


cious stomach :—Hulfa ham, several legs of! 


Masses. Hen 
my hair had been turning 
» (generates the scalp ts cleanses and freed from 
i Lager ae eng ean na Cen 
y, where it was very thin, a new and beautiful 

£ produced. y nahi 
I feel confident that it operates, not as a but to restore 

roots to their natural Beatty state. Pras cheerfully do I 

to all who are in need. The expense is nothing 

compared with the benetit received. 

Yours Respectfully, Rev. E. M. KELLOG. 
| To whow : 


it may concern 
‘This certities that I have been an eye witness of the wonder- 
ful efiects or Mrs. Wilson’s Hair ne gop cg several of my 
| frieuds’ heads ; some, it reinstated the to its original 
color—others it gave a fine new growth of hair, and in my 
| Case hav very bald years, but now | find 
| quite an increase of hair, and I am satisfied if 1 had attended 
tw it as | should have done, ead would have been nearly 
or eae siveres. yoere used but one bottle. ‘th 
ou have use as you please, with the addi 
that it js almost a sure cure for the h she. 7 
™ Da. H. A. BENTON, 
Of the Saratoga Water Oure. 
Saratoga, N. Y,, Aug. 15, 
Mussns. Huwny P. Witson & o.: 1 have used your Hair 
on my which removed the and 
cured the headache which I have been very much afflicted 
| With for many years. 
| _ TL have applied it to the heads of others hundreds of times, 
and [ have never known ay instance but what it removed all 
erysipelas, sores and pimples of every kind. 
The above you are at liberty to make use of as you see fit. 
MINOT FARRAR. 


The Regenerator is put up in two and retails for 50 cts. 
pint , aud $l for quart bottles. The quart bottles 
uuch the n' hick the rater 





w 
4re made are, of a rare virtue, and are entirely difierent trom 
of thi in this 


those any preparation e country. 
| They are cooling and geutly moistening in their nature, aad 
} no prope: but those which nature evidently in- 
| tended for the purpose, and will surely do all it is recom- 


| dfrs. Wilson's Hair Dressing is put up in large bottles, and 
| retails for 37 cts. per bottle, and & Gearing the hair ofany 
there is not the world. it 


perbom, young oF pid, not its equal in 
will make the hair everything you want it should be, and 
| Moreover, it has a perfume that is infinite! 

of the fashionable extracts, either foreign or American, which 
alone should entitle it to a place on every *s toilet table. 
Be careful and obtain Mrs. H. E. Wilson's Hair Dressing, as 
as the name will be blown in every bottie, and you can obtain 
it in almost every store in the United States or Canada. 


. Wholesale Agents. 
. H. Hay, General 
ao ie eaten Gon Agent for Maine, New Bruns- 


GEORGE T. NICHOLS, Northfield ; F. E. 
lier, Vt., General Agents for Vt." rer 
T.W.DYOTT & SONS, Philade 
A 8, iphia, General Agents for 


M.S. Burr & Co. 3 Geo. GC. Goodwin & Co. ae 11 and 12 Mar- 


shall St. ; Charles T. Carney, No. 133 Wasyington 
Weeks & Potter, No. i54 Washington Be; Canter, Colesrd 
Sra. a3 and 40 Han’ rst": Reed, C ter & Co. od 
3 vel 3 Ju Jo., . 
No i » No. 113 ani 
Manufactured by HENRY P. WILSON & CO., Mancnes- 
ter N. HL, Wo whom alletters shouldbe addreased. 





IMPORTANT FACTS ABOUT 


PERUVIAN SYRUP! 
INTERESTING TO ALL INVALIDS. 


Three-fourths of all the sickness and suffering in the world, is 
the result of derangement of the physical system, consequent 
upon @ weakened and impaired condition of the natural forces . 

The principal vital force is the iron contained in the blood. 
This is derived from the food we eat ; but if from any cause or 
derangement, the nevessary amount of iron is not taken into 
the circulation, the whole system suilers, and unless the deti- 
ctency is supplied, all the natural powers are weakened, and 
sometimes to a degree which brings on entire prostration of 
the physical and mental forces. Then follows every imagina- 
bie complant, all however arising from deteriuration or 


BAD STATE OF THE BLOOD. 


Among these are Dyspepsia, Nervous Debility, Languor and 
Depression of Spirits, Scrofula, Piles, Skin Diseases of every 
Desert Tendency to Ce jon, Weakness of the Sexu- 
al Organs, Prolapsus Uteri and diseasesof the temale system 
generally, and all complaints accompanied by weakuess or 
prostration of physical and mental energy. Ln all these case” 


THS PHRRUViAN Si KUP 
has effected the most astonishing cures, and the great secret 


uf its wonderful success is the simple fact that it at once sup 
plies the deficiency of that indispensable ingredien,, 


IRON IN THE BLOUD. 


The statements of cures which are published in our pamph- 
let may be relied upon as strictly true in every case, in proof 
of which we will at any time, on application, show the origwal 
letters aud statements of the persuns cured. 

dtvery InvaLipSuouLp Keap fuxsez Facts, and avail bi 
solf, or herself of this invaluable remedy. 


JOHN P. JEWEIT & CARTER, 





No 39 Summer Srrest, Boston. 
Por sale by all Druggists, 





BOUND VOLUMES. 
POR sale 


at a low price, at this Office, Bound Volumes 
of the Companion from 1848.  Sbmte 





YOUTH’S COMPANION 
A FAMILY PAPER 


DEVOTED 10 
Piety, Merality, Brotherly Love--No See 
tarianism, Ne Controversy. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
OLMSTEAD & CO., BOSTON, MB. 
No. 22 School Street. 
Paros @larean. Six SOFIE FOR $5, PAYMENT IN ADVANG 


BOUND VOLUMES $1 sud 1.25, 





E. ¥. Duren, Banger Agent. 
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